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PUBLISHERS’ CARD. 

Ma Tuackeray's new Story, “Tux Virotwtans,” 
with many humorous illustrations by the author, was com - 
menced in the Decemper number of Harper's Magazine 
It is printed from early sheets, received from the anthor 
in advance of publication in England; for which the 
Publishers pay Mr. Thackeray the sum of $2000. 

&2™ With the full knowledge of this arrangement, the 
proprietors of the New York Tribune, who have been 
leading advocates of an international Copyright Jaw, 
and profess the warmest regard for the interests of Brit- 
ish authors in this country, have begun 

G2 AND conTINUE .< 

TO COPY THIS STORY FROM OUR MAGAZINE 
into their paper, though without the author's admirable 
illustrations. The same parties, under the same circum- 
stances, reprinted upon us Mr. Dickens's ** Little Dorrit,” 
for which we paid the author Two Thousand Dollars. 

No American publisher can afford to give two thousand 
dollars for early sheets of a foreign work which is in. 
stantly reprinted upon him by a rival in business, 

The course of the Tribune is, there- 
fore, decidedly calculated to deprive the 
British author of the only compensation 
he can get, in the present state of the law. 


STEPHEN H. TYNG, D.D. 

Dr. TyNo was born in Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts, March 1, 1800, 
and, consequently, at the present 
time is fifty-eight years ofage. But 
although verging tothreescore years, 
he manifests all the vigorous activ- 
ity of early manhood. Notwith- 
standing his long and arduous labors 
for more than thirty-five years—la- 
bors paralleled by the records of few 
other ministries—his age seems to sit 
lightly upon him. 

His father was the Hon. Dudley 
Atkins Tyng, who attained distinc- 
tion in the legal profession. His mo- 
ther was a daughter of the Hon. 
Stephen Higgonson, whose name he 
bears. 

His college course was pursued 
at Harvard, where he graduated in 
1817. He was engaged in mercantile 
pursuits until 1819, when he com- 
menced the study of theology. We 
believe that a part of his theological 
studies was pursued at Andover, but 
he subsequently studied with Bishop 
Griswold, at Bristol, Rhode Island. 

Commencing his ministry under 
such auspices, Dr. Tyng has r-ani- 
fested through the period of his pub- 
lic career his fidelity to the impulses 
and convictions of those early years. 
He was ordained a deacon of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church on the 
4th of March, 1821. He was first 
settled as a pastor at Georgetown, 
District of Columbia, in 1823. Aft- 
er remaining there two years, he ac- 
cepted an invitation to a wider field 
which was opened to him in Queen 
Anne Parish, Prince George’s Coun- 
ty, Maryland. 

In the year 1829 he was invited 
to become the rector of St. Paul's 
Church, Philadelphia. Here he 
soon became highly popular as a 
preacher, while his success as a pas- 
tor was very marked. No church in 
the city had ever before exhibited 
such thronged audiences as pressed 
to listen to the words of the eloquent 
and still youthful pastor, In 1832 
he had the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity conferred on him by Jefferson 
College, and in 1833 he became rector 
of the Church of Epiphany in Phila- 
delphia. Up to the spring of 1845 
Philadelphia continued to be the 
scene of his labors. In that year 
he removed to New York, to occupy 
the pulpit of the lamented Milnor, 
as rector of the Church of St. 
George. The location of the church 
in the lower part of the city was 
unfavorable to its extended growth 
or usefulness, and, mainly through 
the influence of Dr. Tyng, measures 
were taken for the erection of the 
present large and elegant edifice 
occupied by the congregation on 
Stuyvesant Square. This enter- 
prise has been crowned by the most 
complete success. An edifice has 
been erected whose entire cost is not 
far from $325,000, the most, if not 
the whole, of which has been paid, 
leaving still a fund, derived from 
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| property originally given to the Parish of Trinity 
amounting to $100,000. 
rents is nearly $11,000, and from the endowment 
nearly $6000, thus making the yearly proceeds 
available for the use of the church over $16,000 
Dr. Tyng’s congregation is large, intelligent, 
and respectable. Drawn together as it has been 
by his individual attraction, its members are 
strongly attached to their pastor. Not a few are 
warmly enthusiastic in his favor, and a large num- 
ber, from other denominations, might be called 
Tyngites rather than Episcopalians. Dr. Tyng is 
avowedly “‘ Low Church,” proclaiming at times, in 
an almost vaunting style, his independence of the 
rituals of his Church as a necessity in preaching the 
Gospel with power and effect to the salvation of 
souls, while expressing also his admiration and love 
for its excellent Liturgy. The ible, and not the 


The income from the pew 





Prayer-book, is his guide and his rule of faith and 
He cheerfully co-operates with other 


| doctrine, 


Li vgiay if /) 
Z EZ Bij, ZY Yf 


| some one of them 


Christian denominations in supporting the great 
catholic and Christian institutions of the Church 
It is rarely that any Anniversar nN passes 
which does not witness his public advocacy of 
return we look for his appearance on the platform, 
In the 
latter character few men show themselves more ca- 


not merely as a patron, but an advocate 


| pable, or are more sure of a welcome greeting 


Possessed of a voice whose clear and ringing tones 
may be distinctly heard to the remotest corner of 
the largest building, he utters his words with a 
clearness and precision truly characteristic. If his 
thought is not profound it is sensible, and always 
vivid or striking. As you hear him, the last sug- 
gestion in regard to his connection or antecedents 
that would meet your sanction would be that of 
the man of gown and bands. One would imagine 
that he was almost converted to Methodism ; that 


his spirit, overflowing with a genial appreciation 
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of all Christian excellence 


Indeed, as regularly as their | 





[Price Five Cenrs. 


, might readily be won 


| over by the argumen f some opportune Wesley 
And yet nothing ld be farther from the truth 
rhe rector of St. George le aning ove till it seems 
ext to im possible for him to stand at all to catch 


the hand of some good Congregationalist or Dutch 
ge's still. 
and, like the leaning tower of Pisa, with all his in 
clination, is not in the remotest danger of losing his 
poise 


Reformed brother, is the rector of St. Geor 


It has been our good fortune to hear him on a 
variety of cccasions—in his pulpit, on the platform, 
and as a participant in discussions of public inter 
est Sut every where he retained his perfect ir 
dividuality without the chance of a mistake Wi 
have heard him eulogize Whitfield, and Wesley 
and Joseph John Gurney, in his own pulpit; reps 
diate ail sympathy with Papacy on the platform 


’ 
and discuss matters of religious policy with leaders 


proud of the tit of Ir lependents But through 
out the whole. we uld not escay 
the conviction that Dy Iyng was 
the speaker; and when we consid 


ered his arguments as distinctly im- 
pressed upon th 
them stamped with the individuali 
t of their source If 


on one occasion, if 


memory we saw 


said he, 
I am to ac- 
infallibility 

it shall be the man that dwells in 
here pointing 
ture to his own heart 


knowledge any man's 


with emphatic ges 

We felt quite 
onfident that if called upon to cast 
his vote for a Pontiff, it would be 
for Stephen I. rather than Stephen X. 

Dr. Tyng is possessed of a won 

derful command of language We 
have heard him on occasions where 
his words were evidently unpremed- 
itated, and yet each of them took its 
fitting place, and as paragraph after 
paragraph rolled on, its movements 
were as precise, if not as ponderous, 
as the measured, 
marshalled ranks 
faltering, no sig: 


stately tread of 

There was no 
of hesitation, no 
doubtful utterance. You might per 
haps question 


ly 


whether, in a perfect 


©ol moment, he would make aff 


davit to all the positi taken on th 
spur of the occasi but as to ti 
post ons tbemee« lve > the ré ce i} | i” 


no mistake. They were not w rapped 
: 

» in fows and vapors lhevy were 

not evolved 


from implications and 
ision They stoed forth in the 
clear outline of distinct and em- 
phatic utterance. 

Dr. Tyng is devoted to his flock 

a faithful pastor The only luxa 
ry that he seems fond of inds lgis ‘ 
in, outside of parochial duty, is the 
platform luxury, and that is perfect 
ly excusable as a somewhat profes 
sional one The impalse of hi 
ergy is felt through every depart 
ment of the interests of his congre 
gation. His Sabbath School num 
bers over 1400 pupils, and much mis 
sion labor is performed in connectior 
with the church. Few clergymen in 
this metropolis perform so much la- 
borious service, and few exert them- 
selves to so much effect as Dr. Tyng 
His pablished writings, we believe, 
have been mosily the fruits of | 
aration for the pulpit. Among them 
ere the following: “The Israel of 
God,"" “ Lectures on the Law and 
Gospel,” “ Christ is All,” “ The Rich 
Kinsman”—a work republished in 
England—*“ Life of Dr. Bedell,” and 
“ Recollections of England.” He is, 
moreover, a somew hat liberal con- 
tributor to the pages of the Protestant 
Churchman, while many occasional 
pamphlets have proceeded from his 
pen. The cause of moral reform 
generally possesses few more earn- 


est advocates, and 


rep- 


no man is more 
ready to give utterance to his con 
victions in its fevor. 

In every sphere which he is called 
to occupy Dr. Tyng is a man of ener- 
getic purpose. He knows precisely 
the point to be gained, and the means 
necessary to attain it. The moment 
of action follows that of conviction 
without an appreciable interval 
Nothing in his case is ever lost by 
indecision. He may be, indeed, 
sometimes too impulsive. He may 
say things that sound rash and ai- 
together too severe. But he meaus 


po wpe ome >, 


= 


birt dieu 




















tl and even in cooler moments would scarcely 
f h from the reassertion. There is no pause or 
to give opportunity for doubts and fears and 

iples to intrude. His temperament gives plain 
ication of his incessant activity. The greatest 
hardship to which he could be subjected would, 
l, be a forced indelence. As a nec- 

‘ . he achiever much The sum total 
of his rts foots up well. Few men in a similar 
sphere would ever have been able to accomplish so 
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THE NEW INVESTIGATING COM- 
MITTER. 

Srraker Orr has appointed the following 
g *ntlemen members of an investigating commit- 
tee to inguire into the alleged bribery of Con- 
gress Messrs. Lawren¢ Stone, & Co., of 
Bostor Messrs. Stanton of Ohio, Moore of 
Als 1a, Purviance of Pennsylvania, Wright of 
G \ ! York. Pretty gen- 
¢ tion is felt with the composition 
of ¢ mittee; all the members are work- 

ne of them are known to be 

2 ntious 

l f they have before them is 
’ ihe t t » manufacturing 
1 hich I nee, Stone, & Co. were 
ap he Company with an item of 
$87, I e1 tten g the passage of 
an tom the tariff in the interest of said 
Cr ny Is this entr * Company's books 
correct f If s who got the money? _ 

The general impression, based upon the re- 


he Congressional corruption of last ses- 








sion, and upon general rumor with regard to the 
complexion of the rank and file of Congress, is 
in favor of the accuracy of the entry in the books 
of the Middlesex Company. It is generally be- 
lieved that many members of Congress may be 
swayed by corrupt considerations. It is not 
believed that the three members who, last ses- 
sion, were convicted of having taken bribes and 
were most justly punished by expulsion, were 
the only black sheep in that large and motley 
flock. On the contrary, an idea is prevalent 
that they were seape-goats for a multitude of 
sinners; and that another among the 
members may result in a further purification of 
the House, and more expulsions of knayves. 
If 
they are just, it behooves the Coiamittee to pro- 
ceed with its work with rigor and dispatch, lest 
the knaves aforesaid should work more 


razzia 


Now these notions are either just or unjust. 


ror te 
rogu 


this session; if they are unjust, the duty of vin- 


dicating 


ry 


Congress from unzrounded aspersions 
is equally peremptory. Whichever side of the 
be the me the function of the 
Committee is equally important, and should be 


question true < 
discharged with the same alacrity. 

One word in refer to 
this alleged corruption. We 


of 


notice in some of 


ance the witnesses 


the papers comp!imentary allusions to Lawrence, 
Stone, & ¢ and 


& Co., graceful eulogiums upon the 


high character of at least one member of that 
firm. This strikes unbiased observers as odd, 
to say the least According to their own con- 


fession—whether true or false—this firm lower- 


ed the character of Congress, and corrupted the 
members of the national levislature, in order to 
advance the private interests of the corporation 


with which they were connected. This appears, 
at first blush, to be any thing but a hish-mind 
ed or honorable proc eding Phe previous char 
acter of the members of the firm may have been 
any thing their friends pl ; but if they are 
to stand well as citizens hereafter, they must 
prove that they wer parties to an act as 
disgraceful to the tempter as to those who suc- 


cumbed to the temptatior 


BURR AND HAMILTON. 


Tuese heroes « f the early day s of the Re- 
public he more 
within the past few di 


lately been written; an 


ve once loomed into prominence 


Lives of both have 





ivs. 


1 it is hard to say which 


biography has attracted most attention from the 
critics and the newspapers. 

he Life of Hamilton, of which one volume 
only has appeared, is written by one of his sons, 
Mr. John C. Hamilton; and the object of the 


book is simply 
was an honest, dull, simple- 
t the 
his Presidential career, was nothing more than 
a puppet in the hands of Alexander Hamilton ; 
that Hamilton not only wrote his letters and 
speeches, but thought them as well; that Wash- 
ingtqn’s only function, in fact, in public affairs, 
was to sign ‘‘G. Washington” at the bottom of 
whatever papers Hamilton chose to compose, 
and to give his sanction and authority to what- 
ever measures Hamilton—who was, like Louis 
the Fourteenth, ‘‘the State”—chose to take on 
behalt of the Commander-in-Chief and the 
President. This ingenious theory rests, it must 
be confessed, on rather flimsy evidence; no- 
thing more, in fact, than certain copies of Wash- 
ington’s letters, which are in Hamilton's hand- 
writing, and which were written when he was 
acting as Washington's secretary. Hamilton 
was really so great a man, and enjoys so large 
a measure of universal respect, that the claim 
which has now been set up for him has not yet 
been langhed down; but one can readily un- 
derstand the feelings which have induced his 
eldest and best-known son, Mr. James A, Ham- 
ilton, to publicly express his dissent from, and 
regret at, the views propounded, and the 
set forth by his brother in this bio: raphy. 

The controversy to which the life of Aaron 
Burr has given rise turns upon a very different 
matter. Mr. Parton, with a feeling very natu- 
ral in a biographer, has done his best to excul- 
pate Colonel Burr from the well-known charge 
of having violated decency and delicacy by keep- 
ing and carefully docketing all the letters he had 
received from the numerous ladies whd had 
loved him, not wisely, but too well — taking 
ground, on this point, diametrically opposite to 
that occupied by his former biographer, the late 
Matthew L. Davis. Mr. Parton's attempted 
vindication of his hero has brought several new 
witnesses upon the stage, and their united testi- 
mony goes to overthrow the theory of the last, 
and to confirm that of the first biographer. The 
confession of the Evening Journal, of Albany, is 
particularly conclusive ; the Editor admits that, 
being intimate with Matthew L. Davis, he ob- 
tained a perusal of those letters of Burr's, and 
states that he was shocked at the loathsome 
perfidy of the man who could preserve such me- 
morials of the sin and shame of the poor erring 
women he had led astray. It seems difficult to 
conceive what answer Mr. Parton can make to 
this. 

The controversy may possibly damage his 
hero, or rather neutralize the effeet which his 
biography might otherwise have had in elevating 
his fame; but it may serve a useful purpose— 
it may teach some poor, weak woman, trembling 


to show that General Washing- 





1inded man, 


who, through« Revolutionary contest and 


theory 
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on the verge of ruin, that the consequences of 
a single false step may last for generations— 
that children yet unborn may live to shudder 
lest, in their day, some one should possess a 
knowledge of their mother’s shame, and the 
power to blast her memory and their legiti- 
macy. 


THE TRIBULATIONS OF THE TRIBUNE. 

WE notice that the Atheneum, the London /’ub- 
lish and some other English papers 
are indignant at the injury which the New York 
T is doing to British authors, by systemat- 
ically reprinting their works upon the publishers 
who have pure hased These for- 
eign journals naturally inquire whether this can 
be T articles in favor of 
British authors have been so carefully forwarded 
to Great reported 
be of for- 
eign literary men? It is surmised in certain quar- 
ters that the Mr. Greeley who was over in England 
during the Crvstal Palace excitement must be 
dead have fallen 


among thieves. 


Circular 
thun 
the proof-si ets. 
bune whose 


the same 


editers ar 





Britain, and whose 


so anxious for the acquaintan 





to 


, and that his inheritance must 


he story of the Tribune's late attempt upon the 


purse of Mr. Thackeray, and untoward d 
e act, is quite droll enough to be worth repeating. 


etection in 





s soon as the publishers of this Journal received 
the early proef-sheets of “The Virginians,” the 
Tribune announced that it would reprint the work 

-not from //arper’s Magazine, but from “an early 
English copy.” Immense stress w is laid upon the 
fact that the work was to be reprinted from en £n- 
glish copy, and that no use was to be made by our 
virtuous contemporary of the copy for which the 
Messrs. Harper paid two thousand dollars. The 
first monthly part was no doubt reprinted, not from 









an English copy, but from //arper azine; of 
this, however, we have no direct evidence. 

But when the proof-sheets of Part II. arrived 
measures were taken to ascertain whence the 7rv- 
une copy was obtained. Three ve il alterations 
were made in Thackeray's text light as to be 
likely to es even the author's not yet suffi- 





cient for the purpose required 























The Magaxne was | ed on 17th December. 
On 18th December the second part of ‘* The Virgin- 
ians” appeared in the Semi-Weekly 7ri , with 
the following editorial notice : 

*The monthly parts of the ‘ Virgi is," carefu ¢ 
printed from a London copy, will t lin the V 
ly and Semi-Weekly Tribune,” et 

On reference to the Semi-Weekly and Weekly 
Tribune, the passages altered were found printed 
in those sheets precisely as they in Har- 
per’ Magazine, th the alteralions which had t 
made, It was thus evident that the monthly part, 
instead of being *‘ carefully reprinted from a London 
copy,” had been in fact carefully reprinted from 
Harper's Magozine. 1t was the old story ; the thief 
who was cazeht in the act was lying to hide it, 
and was dets:.ed alike in the theft and in the false- 
hood. 

The following were the passages which served to 
convict our unhappy contemporary : 

THE LONDON COPY: 
No. 1.—* George suddenly took it, and a strange sm‘! 
passed over his pale face." Chapter V., near the middle. 





No. 2,‘ She more than ever pointed out his excel- 
lencea to her sons,"* ete. Chapter VIL., line 22 

No. 38.—“*The negro servants, bearing the dishes for 
the approaching feast, were passing perpetually as they 
talked.” Chapter VIII., line 15. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE: 

No, 1.—“ George suddenly took it in his hand, and a 
strange smile passed over his pale face." 

No. “She more than ever pointed out his perfec- 
tions to her sons,” ete. 

No. 3.—“ The negro servants, bearing the dishes for 
the approaching feast, were passing continually as they 
talked.” 

THE TRIBUNE VERSION, ** CAREFULLY REPRINTED 
FROM A LONDON Copy ;” 

No. 1.—“George suddenly took itS#™ in his hand, 3 

and a strange smile passed over his pale face.” 


9 


2.— 


No. 2.—" She more than ever pointed out his f#™ per- 
Sections gq to her sons,” ete. 
No. 8 The negro servants, bearing the dishes for 


the approaching feast, were passing 27" continually 23 
as they talked." 

The trick was of course exposed. It might have 
been expected that the lesson would have borne 
fruit; that the shame of detection in so mean an 
act, and so contemptible a falsehood to hide it, 
would have impressed upon the proprietors of the 
Tribune at least the policy of an outward show of 
truthfulness and honesty in future. No such ex- 
pectation, however reasonable, was entertained by 
the publishers of //arper’s Magazine. Knowing the 
parties with whom they had te deal, they pursued 
the same course with regard to the third as they 
had pursued with regard to the second part of “ The 
Virginians.” Accident favored them, too. In the 
advance proof-sheets sent by Mr. Thackeray to the 
Messrs. Harper, Washington's negro servants were 
mentioned as being equipped “in blue and white 
liveries.’ On second thoughts, and before the 
London copy was published, Mr. Thackeray struck 
out the “ blue and white,” and spoke of the “ boys” 
being simply “in livery.” Of course, a reproduc- 
tion of the story “ from a London copy” never could 
by any chance contain the words “‘ blue and white,” 
which were not in that London copy ; though those 
words were necessarily in the version published 
from the proof-sheets in the Magazine. 

Well, shortly after the appearance of the Febru- 
ary Magazine, containing Part II11. of ‘* The Vir- 
ginians,” the 7rtbune of 19th January contained 
the following notice : 

“ THACKERAY 8 Virnormians: Part ITT. of this inter: 
ing novel is given complete in the Semi- Weekly Tribune 
of this morning, reprinted ,from a London copy received 
last night by the mail of the America. ‘The Virginians’ 
will be found in this day's evening edition of the Daily 
Tribune as well,” etc. 


' 





On reference to the evening edition of the Daily 








Tribune of January 19, we find that the passa: 
about the liveries is printed as given in the I/aya- 
zine, and not as the London copy has it ; and that 
another passage, altered by the publishers of the 
Magazine to catch the Tribune, is given as altered. 

The following comparison exhibits the unfortu- 
nate 7ribune in a very ridiculous light: 


THE LONDON COPY: 

No. 1.—** Who have we here, with the two negro boys 
in livery?" Chapter IX., near the beginning. 

No. 2.—“* And is a monstrous genteel young man, con- 
sidering the opportunities he has had," etc. Chapter 
IX., a few lines further on 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE : 

No. 1.—‘* Who have we here, with the two negro boys 
in blue and white liveries?” 

No. 2.—“ And is an extremely genteel young man, con- 
sidering the opportunities he has had,” ete. 


THE TRIBUNE VERSION, “REPRINTED FROM A 

LONDON COPY RECEIVED BY THE MAIL OF THE 

‘ AMERICA.’” 

No. 1.—** Who have we here, with the two negro boys 
S2™ in blue and white liveries?" 23 

No. 2.—“ And is [2 an extremely 23 ¢ 1 young 
man, considering the oj portunities he a8 had,” ete 

From this it is apparent that Part III., like 
Part If. — and no doubt Part I. also—was re- 
printed, not from a London copy received by the 
mail of the America or any other mail, but simply 
and wholly from Harper's Mogazine ; and that tl 
proprietors of the 7ribune not only copied 
monthly part from Harper's Magozine, but req 


ed the falsehood, that they had 1 
from a Le 
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The Five Points pickpocket, who was caught the 
other day with a gentleman's watch in his hand, 
and who insisted, and swore positively, in presence 
of the ov , that the watch had been given him 


by a very dear friend, may thus learn that he is 


not without successful imitators But if the pick- 
pocket, after his detection, had abused the owner 
of the watch for having his initials engraved on it, 
and accused him, with voluble vituperation, of de- 
facing a valuable work of art, the parallel between 
his case and that of the proprietors of the 7 
would be perfect 
SAtteae =. (pee 
Fels LOUNGE. 
—_> 
THE MURILLO 

Tue beautiful picture at Williams and Stevens 
gallery, is not the Marshal Soult’s, nor a copy of 
it. An engraving of the ¢ n ‘ept 1 of the Louv: 
may be seen at the gallery, and the difference lies 
in the fewer figures of the Aspinwall picture, and 
th ymbol lilies and palms which they hold. 

here are no symbols in the Louvre Conception. 

Ihe New York correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript says that the picture is grossly 1 


named the Jmmaculate C But the cor- 


nception. 
i 


respondent certainly forgets. 

rhe dogma of the Conception was peculiar to 
Seville. Ford, in his capital ‘‘ Hand-Book for 
Spain,” tells us that in 1613 a Dominican monk of 


Seville asserted that the Virgin was subject to the 
pains and penalties of original sin. The rival 
the Deminicans, the Franciscans, immediat 
the other side, and thereupon the whole population 
paraded the city singing praises to the 
Conception. 


mani ie 
The dogma was embodied in a forra 
of salutation peculiar to Seville; and the painters, 
whose subjects were drawn from religious tradi- 
tions and theories, soon began to illustrate it upon 
canvas. The Inquisition decreed that the s 
Virgin should be represented in a certain manner 
—that she should stand upon a crescent moon, be- 
cause she is the ‘‘ woman clothed with the sun, and 
the moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown 
of twelve stars,” and that she should be draped in 
blue and white. 

Murillo, who was born in 1616—only three years 
after the dispute commenced—was renowned among 
all artists as the painter of “ the Conce ption ;”" or, 
more properly speaking, of the Virgin of Jmmaculate 
Conerption—the type of sinless maternity. 

The Assumption, of which subject Titian and Cor- 
reggio painted the most celebrated pictures, is a 
very different thing. It represents the ascent of 
the Virgin into heaven, and the air of rapid uj 
ward movement is one of the famous distinctions 
of Titian’s great picture. But in the C 
the figure stands in rapt beatific repose. 
an event, but an idea. 

It is, therefore, with perfect propriety called the 
Conception, because it is painted in commemoration 
ofthat dogma. The confusion lies in confounding 
with it the sinless conception of Christ. This pic- 
ture is in honor of the Madonna, without reference 
tothe Son. It is the form art gives to the theory 
that she was conceived as sinlessly as he. And 
this important point, upon which the learned Rom- 
ish Doctors have so long differed, was recently 
finally settled by the Pope. ; 
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A REQUISITION UPON GOVERNOR KING. 
‘Dear Me. Lovnoen—On behalf of several ladies, I 
wish to ask of Governor King whether he does not i 
tend to make some explanation to the public of the 
sons of the pardon he is reported to have granted t 
men convicted of the greatest crime against a w near 
Syracuse. The women of New York did not indeed vote 
for Governor King; but many amc them, and I for 
one, wished his election. Has he respect enough for us 
to explain this action, which, as stated in the new spapers, 
seems incredible? Respectfully yours, 
“Mrs. Mary 
—The Lounger certainly agrees with Mrs. Mary 
JENKINS, that when convicts are pardoned it is de- 
sirable to have some statement made to satisfy the 
natural curiosity of the public. But, meanwhile, 
Mrs. Jenkins ought to remember that the Goyern- 
or is an officer who is very closely watched and 
sharply criticised; that he is a man who may be 
supposed to have an interest in causing the iaws 
to be obeyed; and, as a man of sense, is not very 
likely to grant a wholesale pardon without reasens. 
So, even if the reasons are not given, the Loung- 
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er hopes that Mrs. Jenkins and her friends will not 
I irily infer that our chief magistrate connives 
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And Phylacteries the last new passion— 
A good excuse to vote hard times a bore! 











What rushing then to Stewart's for “new styles!"’ 
What tracing muslin and embroidering mull? 
What hunting up and down the shops for miles! 


r n 
What working floss, chenille, and Berlin wool! 
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Some text from “ Lamentations,” done in gray, 
And “loves of handkerchiefs” and sleeves would 
Instructors to the owner every day, 
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for St. Peter's Church at Cologne. And let me tell 
you not to miss seeing it if you ever happen to be 
in the nasty place. Mr. Aspinwall’s picture is a 
copy by the master’s own hand; and there are 
four or five more, for the subject was a favorite one 
with Murillo. Mr. Aspinwall’s picture is not so 
fine, in some important respects, as that in the 
and its best points are spoiled by being 
exhibited by gaslight. As for the question of orig- 
would be difficult to say which of the 
Conceptions was first painted, but the burden of 
proof is in favor of the small picture in the Gallery 
at Seville. 
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LIFE IN HONG KONG. 
Nrewsparer correspondents in Hong Kong are 
ith a free pen some of the salient mani- 
festations of Celestial character. First come 


k hinw 
Sketching \ 


THE 
a numerous class, half horse half stevedore, who 
load and unload ships, man the sedan-chairs 
wherein prudent men perambulate the streets, 
transport packages, and have the carrying trade 
generally in their hands—or on their shoulders. 
They form the largest half of the population of 
Hong Kong, and are a miserable, brutish, knav- 
ish set as can well be imagined. Many of them 
are athletic and well-made, a few are slightly good- 
looking, but the majority are half-starved, cadav- 
, clothed in rags and half-putrid 
s, and giving one the idea that a close examina- 
tion would discover them to be fly-blow n. They 
are found in crowds, sitting under trees or beneath 
verandas, by the road-side, cracking obscene jokes 
and waiting for a job. (N.B. A Chinese joke or 
vulgarity is something so iudecent that the veriest 
ragamuilin of the Five Points would hide his face 
in shame at its recital.) Their only clothing is a 
pair of short, baggy drawers, loosely covering the 


COOLIES, 


erous customers 


Fore 


loins, and a bamboo hat, which latter serves not 
only for head-gear, umbrella, and parasol, but 
also as a place of deposit for a long -stemmed 


opium-pipe, or a stack whereon to suspend fish, 
which swing from the edge of the broad brim and 
dry in the sun as their Coolie owner and wearer 
rhey are mostly addicted to opium, 
and waste the chief part of their substance—that is 
to say, their earnings and pilferings—upon the 
drug. Their average earnings are about 100 cash 
(or 20 cents) per day, 80 of which, or 16 cents, 
many of them devote to their opium-pipes. They 
have a very poor reputation for honesty—in fact, 
har and are not nearly 
© highly valued as the beasts whose labors they in 
perform They die generally ef starvation, 


ambles along 


» no character to speak of 


are not carried off by some loathsome dis- 
the ex 
evil habits. 


ease msequence of opium-smoking and other 


A CHINESE VIRGIN. 

It is strange that in most semi-civilized and bar- 
barous countries there should be prescribed by cus- 
tom a difference in dress between the girl and the 
married In Queen Elizabeth's time, it 
m in England for young women to 
proclaim their maidenhood by wearing the bosom 
bare species of allurement toward matrimony of 


woman, 


was the cust 


which some fashionable New York dowagers might 
take alvantage with profit to their fair charges. 
On the Gold Coast of Africa you may know a maid- 
en by the peculiar shape of her upper garment. In 

Australasia the unmarried female is distin- 
guished by a face and neck unmarked by the fish- 
bone of the tattooer, the woman, on marriage, hav- 
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CELESTIAL LADIES. 


ing her husband’s peculiar mark immediately tat- 
tooed upon her—a sort of “John + Kanaka, his 
mark,” I suppose. In Japan girls are, on marriage, 
obliged to blacken their teeth: and a white-toothed 
fair one is sure to be ‘‘ disengaged.” Well, in China 
the single female is known by the manner in which 
she wears her hair. Before marriage she plaits 
it in a long tail, just as the men do. When she 
gets married it is turned up behind in a vast, sharp, 
rudder-like knot, ingeniously fastened up by pins, 
and decorated with flowers, and looking as though 
it would violently jerk back the head of the wear- 
er and dislocate her neck. A head dressed in this 
way would make an excellent vane ; but I am sure 
one of these ladies would find it difficult to make 
headway in the street with the wind abeam. In 
addition to this decoration the Celestial married 





female indulges freely in paint. The lower lip, in 
particular, is dyed the brightest of scarlet. 

Your small-footed woman is generally a wife, 
and has several splay-footed concubines to do her 
house-work for her. The children of these concu- 
bines (by her lord and master) are her slaves, to do 
with as she pleases. This is a necessary regula- 
tion for the protection of the small-footed ones, who 
are mostly cripples, and unable to walk without 
support. The six or seven stages of bandaging 
and doubling-up which their feet undergo, cause 
the sinews of the calf to waste entirely away, leav- 
ing the leg no larger than a common walking-stick, 
shriveling what should have been the foot, and 
forcing the sufferer to walk upon the point of the 
great toe and the remnant of the heel-ball—two 
extremities which are joined solidly in one. 
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“THE ONE PIECIE BARBER-MAN.” 

Virgins, although they wear tails like their fa- 
thers and brothers, do not shave the front part of 
the head, as these do. Part of the hair is cut tol- 
erably short, and combed down over the forehead, 
giving the wearer a most ill-favored countenance. 
The modish young ladies have pig-tails frequent- 
ly extending to within a few inches of the ground ; 
and a stranger can scarcely help admiring the long 
black hair of a young Celestial. Unfortunately for 
myself, a rather close inspection of the tail of one 
of these Celestial beauties revealed to me, some 
years ago, the fact that the greater part of it was 
ingeniously formed of silk, colored to resemble her 
own raven tresses, and twisted in in such manner 
that only a very close inspection would reveal the 
cheat. The men, in like manner, extend their tail 
—or, rather, have it done for them; and the individ- 
ual who performs this and other tonsorial opera- 
tions on the male Celestial is the street barber, 
known, in the barbarous lingua franca prevail- 
ing on Canton River, as the ‘‘ One piecie barber- 
man.” Him you may see plying his razor, scis- 
sors, etc., from early morning till dusk, generally 
under some convenient tree by the road-side. The 
Celestial head-piece is first curefully shaven, after 
which the Celestial pig-tail is carefully unplaited, 
cleansed of the accumulated dust of several weeks, 
and then replaited, with, if necessary, additional 
silk, to give it that great length which is consider- 
ed the correct thing in the Celestial fashion of pig 
tails. 

COUNTERFEITING SMALL FEET. 

The mass of Chinese in Hong Kong are working 
people, and among these, necessarily, the luxury 
of small feet is comparatively unknown. Never- 
theless small feet are to be seen, and proud enough 
of them are their hobbledehoys of owners, limping 
along in the most ridiculously supercilious way. 
There are, however, those who have risen from the 
ranks, and whose feet, full-grown ere their owners 
attained the requisite wealth and position, refuse 
now to be cramped. Such resort to artificial means 
to produce the desired effect upon beholders. There 
is my tailor’s wife, for instance, who wore shoes, 
the thick soles of which are sharpened off before 
and behind, so that she actually hobbles along 
upon two stumps not more than an inch and a half 
in diameter. The trick is very ingeniously done, 
and I should have not seen through it but for the 
treachery of an envious neighbor of hers, who ex- 
posed to me this mystery also of the Celestial toilet. 

DRESS OF A CHINESE LADY. 

And now for some idea of the dress of a Chi- 
nese lady of the better class. She wears mostly 
a sort of jacket of blue silk and very loose petti- 
ticoat trowsers—also of blue or black silk. In 
place of a hat, she wears a three-cornered handker- 
chief tied under the chin; a delicate French um- 
brella protects her from the sun when she walks 
out; and a wrinkled duenna in like manner pro- 
tects her (or tries to) from the too ardent glances 
of any stray Jack Tar. However, from these there 
is but little danger. I defy any but the most cath- 
olic of women-worshipers to admire the women of 
Southern China. The only genuinely beautiful 
Celestial I ever saw was at the Mauritius, and she 
had been imported by her old Turk of a husband 
from one of the northern provinces, where, I under- 
stand, beauty is plentiest. The taste for the ba- 
boon-like faces of Hong Kong wemen is, I fancy, 
like that for mangoes, an acquired one. I have 
learned to like mangoes ; but my tailor's wife still 
excites in me only unmitigated disgust. 
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TRAVEL NOTES IN BIBLE LANDS. 
No. XXVL 
(From our cwn Correspondent.) 





_ old Cemetery.—History of the City and 
Antioch Associations, —Barnabas and Paul.—Com- 
mencement of Paul's Ministry. — Roman Empire. — 
The Crusades and the great Battle of Antioch —Mo- 
hammed Bey again.—A Present to Miss Grandison.— 
House-tops in the East.—An American Clergyman. 





Went I to write you half that in any one hour 
I think, here in the old Christian city, you would 
not find space in volumes to print it. For thought 
has infinite speed here, and moments are ages. 
One glance of the eye sweeps down the hill-side 
and down eighteen centuries at the same instant. 

In the old cemetery on the bank of the Orontes 
I gather up a handful of dust, and in it I believe 
there are particles that have done duty for Chris- 
tian martyrs, Roman soldiers, Persian invaders, 
pilgrims, monks, Moslem and Pagan, of every age 
since the days of the Apostles. 

If you will reflect one moment, you will under- 
stand the emotions one must necessarily feel in 
Antioch. First and foremost are the associations 
connected with the early history of the Church. 
Here the wanderers of Cyprus and Cyrene, who 
had heard the story of Christ in Jerusalem, preached 
it with such wonderful effect that Barnabas came 
from the Holy City te see the great work. And 
he, beholding the advance made by the new creed, 
went over to Tarsus and brought Paul, and the 
two preached here for a year. 

This was the commencement of the ministry of 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles, and here his min- 
istry was honored by the disciples being called 
first by the name of their Master—a name then in- 
deed of reproach, but in a few years to be of honor 
and power, which Roman Emperors would delight 
to bear. 

[ need not call your attention to the prominent 
position Antioch occupies in the history of the 
Apostles. I have studied it over here with intense 
interest. I think there is little doubt that Luke 
was a physician here. It seems to me the narra- 
tive shows it clearly, and that Paul found him here 
when they commenced their journeys in company. 

After these early years of the Christian Church 
Antioch began to take its place in the Eastern 
world as the chief city of Asia. This position it 
continued to hold until the twelfth century. All 
readers know of the splendor which rivaled that 
of Rome and Byzantium, in fact surpassed them 
both. Then came the Crusades, with their stories 
of romance. I know not in all battle-histories one 
which is more thrilling than that of the insane joy 
of the Crusaders shut up in Antioch over the sup- 
posed finding of the spear that had pierced the side 
of Christ, and the splendor of their sally, the rout 
of the enemy, and the grand victory of Godfrey 
and his noble friends. 

Sad old city now. The sunshine mocks the de- 
caying ruins of the once magnificent Antioch. The 
wind laughs at my story! Was this Antioch ? 

An old woman—the veritable successor of those 
old women you read of in the “ Arabian Nights”— 
has been beckoning to me from a neighboring 
house-top the last hour, and intimating that there 
are dancing-zirls there, who will be glad to show 
themselves in their vile postures for a considera- 
tion; and these miserable wretches are the suc- 








cessors of those royal revelers that once made the 
name of Antioch synonymous with splendid sin! 
A lazy Turk sits in the door of his little shop across 
the street, and peddles sour milk and dried olives 
to the poor dogs that buy for a penny’s worth their 
sole day’s meal ; and these are the successors of the 
princely merchants and tradesmen of the Antioch 
of Justinian ! 

The sun is high up; and even as I write a white- 
bearded sheik mounts the slender minaret of the 
mosque, and in that strange, high-pitched, and na- 
sal chant, which is the ‘‘ Gregorian tone” of the 
Moslems, sounds the noonday call, “ Come to 
prayer, come to prayer! I testify that there is no 
god but God, and that Mohammed is the Prophet 
of Géd.” And this is the successor of Paul! 


But enough of this. 
We are devoting our time to exploring the ruins 
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me face to face, laid his hands on my shoulders, and 
pressed his forehead against mine. 

It was done so suddenly that I had no time to 
recognize the man; and if you think I could rec- 
ognize him in that attitude, suppose you try it once 
for yourself, with your wife or any one else. Put 
your foreheads close together, and look into each 
other's eyes, and see what you see. 

I took it for granted it was some friend, and must 
be all right, and went through the various forms of 
salutation, and then had a chance to look at him. 

“*Mohammed Bey! my dear friend !"’ And then 
we went at it again; and I don't know but we 
should have kept at it all day if Miss Grandison 
had not spoken. She was shopping, and had not 
observed my rencontre. 

“ Isn't he handsome ?” said she, and then turn- 
ed to receive my reply, and was astonished to see 





ON THE HOUSHE-TOP. 


which abound, They are chiefly of the time of 
the Crusades. Few are older. The walls, which 
are the chief subjects of interest, are magnificent 
relics. It would be worth your while to stand for 
half an hour in one of these old towers and hear the 
ring of the old steel on armor. Mayhap your ears 
would not be as sharp as mine to hear it, after the 
lapse of eight hundred years, but you might im- 
agine it. Stout blows have been struck all along 
this line of wall, and yonder, where the castle once 
towered in the pride of its strength, men have done 
deeds for the cross of Christ that will live in song 
and story so long as they shall be said or sung. 

Do you remember my friend Mohammed Bey, 
whom I met in Jerusalem, and about whom I told 
you a Fourth of July story ? 

Yesterday I was walking quietly along the prin- 
cipal street of Antioch, with Miss Kate Grandison 
on my left, and John Steenburger and the old gen- 
tleman a little way in the rear, when some one met 


my countenance enveloped in the beard and turban 
of my friend. 

‘* Where shall we meet next, oh Mohammed ?” 
said I. 

“Inshallah! where it pleases Him. But are 
you well, and are these your friends ? 

I presented him. Miss Kate was admiring a lit- 
tle negro boy, who was part of his suit: He was 
a very handsome little Nubian, and his dress was 
That evening he presente’ himself to 
Miss Kate as her property. 


exquisite, 
Mohammed saw her 
admiration, and sent him as a token of his own re- 
gard for my friends. If I was puzzled about my 
mules and tent, you may fmagine the bother of my 
English friends about the slave. But we shail de- 
vise a way to take care of him, and he has already 
become a general favorite. 

We lodge in or on a house of modern Antioch, 
and pass most of our evenings and nights on the 
house-top. This is, in point of fact, an upper ter- 
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race, from which rooms cpen in various directions 
It is the roof of the rooms on the ground floor It 


looks down into the court, which is partiy roofed 
over with reeds and mats. Was such a roof 
that was broken up to let the sick man down into 


the presence of the Healer ? 

1 could write on for ho nd tell you of the 
daily memorials we have of old Antioct But is 
that we are in what 


it not enough to say just this 


f Eestern capitals, and what 


mmon Oriental « 


was once the grandest 


is now but a « the fac-simile 


of dozens that I have seen and described to you? 
Here, as elsewhere, old glories have faded, and the 
traveler, while he is overwhelmed with the con- 
trast, yet finds nothing to write of or to describe. 
If you can imagine yourse If im the iat of a deso- 
late plain, where nothing—hut, or house, or ruin 

breaks the view in an lirection, and some one tell 
ing you that you stand where once was the heart 


of a great city, the very forum of a rival of Rome, 
you may perhaps be able to understand what I am 
attempting to descril« Your feelings would be un- 
utterable, and the would be not! sround you 
to describe Silen is th perk lion of ’ 
then 

Antioch 1s indeed no desolate pl ! tisa 
modern Eastern town, and its inhabitants are as 
uninteresting as usua! in such towns It ia, there- 
fore, better that I lay down my 7 than attemy 
» bring vou here int ry present r make 
you sharer of mv ref ior andl « 

I met a mas yesterd ho « pf 1 Iekan- 
eroon tl i previ il " 1 there 
from DBevre by t li f an 

nérican r : ut 

t l t ’ t e4 
among the I t : not 
guess who i 1} L lef lein, 
that Rev. Dr. 7 f Ne Yor} rrived 
there; and tl my | ibly |} td 
tinguished gwentlemar If I t nuch 
regret that | missed seeing } it is a source of 
pl sure vou little } vw oft ner irom 
America, especiall ¢ I } u own 
fricnd 


REASONS FOR WEARING CRINOLINE. 


( Extracted from Lady i { ‘ sad 


' ’ ) 
Weir, I'm sure! What 1 t. I wor 
But it’s lib you Ing ive creatures 
Talk of woman's curiosity! What is itt uw, Sir, 
why I wear my crinoli Get p statistics, 
are you? Well if re ’ ‘ 5 now 
promise you won't laug! la i telling 
you my reasons why | wear it ) ! ll means, 
if you like Take your pencil ou i ite down 
from my lips just as I tell y 
‘*] wear crinoline, Mr. ¢ ’ ! ie Ma- 
PAME Dr FLouNcry assures 1 i t The 
Who's Mapame pe Fiouxcry Oh, she's my 
French dressmaker, a her establishment's in 
Bond Street; and so, y« ‘ \ , ¥ Ve- 
sides, sl ures m t j ne fig 
ure espe ially when on lim, aa ever on tecl 
person should be And MADAME Dt 
FLOUNCEY says, it gives me such an air (no, it's 
not, you wretch! it’s not blown out with the bel 
lows !), and looks s i quish Thou to be 
sure, now one’s own serva vou say, have 


taken to it, there 





on THE GREAT CEMETERY OF ANTIOCH. 
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Fort Barpors. U. Fo} 
Dgcember 1, 1857 

Oocr progress thus far has been 
very dull and uninteresting The 
march from Fort Laramie to Fort 
Bridger has enabled us to realize 
the retreat from Moscow by the re- 
mains of the Great Army, forty-five 
years ago. The Mormons had de- 
stroved all the grass: we could 
barely find willows and sage bush- 
es in sufficient quantity to kcep our 
fires going Cold set in n after 
we departed, and with it snow- 
storms. On the high land the ther- 
mometer frequently marked sever- 
al degrees below zero; and in many 
places the snow was so deep as to 
interpose a very serious obstacle to 
locomotion. ‘The cattle, of course, 
were the first to feel the inconven- 
iences of the march. For the last 
four hundred miles of our journey 
the mortality among horses, mules, 
and horned cattle was very large. 
It was quite common of a merning 
to find a dead ox lying near the 
loor of one’s tent. The road to Fort 
Bridger, like the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma in the earfy days of Californian 


enterprise, will be found next sum- 
mer fenced in with bones. I am led 
to believe that the rear guard of 
the army under Colonel Cook were 
obliged to leave behind them much 
valuable property from want of cat- 
tle to transport it. Some have esti- 
mated the loss of cattle as high as 
one hundred head per day. Certain 
it seems that when the spring ena- 
bles us to undertake active opera- 
tions we shall have no transport or 
cay iury. 

We were not molested either by 
Indians or by Morm« 





ns on the 
march. Three trains traveling 
without proper escort, and at a dis- 
tance from the main body, have 
been captured and burned by the 
Mormons, and a quantity of valua- 
ble clothing, together’ with some 
provisions, and probably our whole 
store of salt destroyed. We have, 


however, provisions enough to last 
1s, with ordinary economy, till the 
t arrives for an assault upon 
Salt Lake City. The colonel com- 
manding has just issued an order 


g down the daily rations and 





depriving the officers of their ex- 
tra As to salt, of which article 
we are lamentably deficient, it is 


understood that a supply is on the 
way from the East, and Captain 


’ 





Marcy has been sent off toward New 





Mexico to procure a supply. Brig 
ham Young sent in a wagon-load asa 
present; but Colonel Johnston sent 
it hack with a meesae that the next 
Mormon who arrived without a flag 
of truce would be fired upon. ! see 
no probability of the army suffer- 
ing seriourly either from hunger or 
cold. The health of the troops thus 
far has been excellent, and with 
proper precautions there is no rea- 

i why it should not continue to 
be satisfactory. 

We are at present encamped on 
Black's Fort, in the vicinity of and 
around Fort Bridger This fort is 
an old trading-post, owned by a 
Major Bridger, who has been in 
these parts for many years. The 
commander has leased the fort, and 
is rebuilding and fortifying it, so as 
to provide a safe retreat in case of 
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disaster. In a very short time it 
can be rendered impregnable. In 
many respects the locality is admi- 
rable as a basis of operations. There 
is round the fort plenty of wood for 
fuel, and the stream contains ex- 
cellent water. As to distances, we 
are 113 miles from Salt Lake City, 
30 miles from Ham's Fork, and 380 
miles from Fort Laramie. Had we 
cattle, we could sweep the whole 
country between this and the ca- 
fions; as it is, the Mermons have 
the advantage of us; their cavalry 
arm is excellent, their horses strong 
and well fed, their guerillas inde- 
fatigable. They hover round us, 
trying to pick up stragglers, stam- 
pede cattle, and burn trains; and 
so long as they keep out of gun 
range they are safe. 

There is a strong feeling in the 
army in favor of an immediate ad- 
vance on Salt Lake City. I have 
no doubt—if the thing were pro- 
posed—that every man of the expe- 
dition would cheerfully agree to en- 
counter Mormons, snow, and cold, 
in order to exchange our camp life 
for comfortable winter-quarters in 
the city. But this is net to be. 
Our commander has reselved — 
probably in accordance with orders 
from head-quarters—that we shall 
remain where we are for the pres- 
ent; the failure of the expedition— 
for such really seems to be the prop- 
er term—will at least have the ad- 
vantage of giving us something te 
think about during the long, dreary 
winter. No doubt, on other and 
graver grounds, Colonel Johnston's 
decision is judicious. From the best 
accounts, it seems that the Mormon 
force encamped between us and the 
city amounts to full five thousand 
men of all arms. We have less 
than one-third this number; for of 
course the teamsters and army fol- 
lowers can not be relied upon for 
offensive operations. 

We have resigned ourselves, 
therefore, to make the best of our 
position, and are trying to make 
ourselves comfortable. Some of the 
officers and the civil officials are 
building houses on the Armenian 
plan, partly underground, with a 
wooden roof, which the snow will 
render air-tight. I have ne doubt 
that these huts will be comfortable, 
warm, dry, and snug. Tents are, 
however, the order of the day among 
the army, and, with a due amount 
of blankets, and a corresponding 
supply of fuel for the stove, we cal- 
culate to exist through the winter 
without more suffering than every 
soldier in active service must ex- 

ct. 

The weather latterly has been 
very mild,and at times the ground 
has been bare of snow. At this 
season I am told, by persons ac- 
quainted with the locality, that the 
snow is usually several feet deep. 

Governor Cumming and Chief- 
Justice Eckels are preparing for ac- 
tivity. The former has sent proe- 
Jamations to Salt Lake City declar- 
ing that he will proceed against any 
individuals found in rebellion ac- 
cording to the Jaw ; and the Chief- 
Justice has opened a Court for the 
trial of offenders. This seems an 
amusing proceeding at the crisis at 
which affairs have arrived. From 
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all we can learn of Brigham Young's views, and 
the state of feeling at Salt Lake City, two courses 
of action are being debated—the first, to leave Utah 
in the spring, and seek a refuge in the British Ter- 
ritory in the north; the second, to submit to the 
entrance of the army, and make the best terms pos- 
sible with the new Governor. As Governor Cum- 
ming has declared that he does not propose to in- 
terfere with the Mormon matrimonial arrange- 
ments, it is quite likely that a number of Mormons 
may prefer submitting to his authority to losing 
the improvements they have made on their land in 
Utah. On the other hand, Brigham Young's acts 
have been so glariagly defiant of the authority of 
the United States—the burning of the supply- 
trains amounts, I suppose, to an actual levying of 
war—that there is very little hope for him, should 
he fall into the hands of thearmy. He will, there- 
fore, be quite likely to take an early opportunity of 
placing himself beyond Colonel Johnston's reach, 
by flying to the British country. Whether he will 
venture upon a preliminary brush with the army 
is, of course, a matter of conjecture. It is assert- 
ed by persons who pretend to know, that the rank 
and file of the Mormons are more governed by 
feeling than by reason, and that they will not yield 
without a struggle. They regard themselves as 
martyrs to their faith. It is supposed here that 
Colonel Johnston has made up his mind that there 
will be no fighting, though the arrangements for 
the winter are as careful as if we were in a foreign 
enemy's country. For my own part, I can not 
bring myself to believe that the Mormons will act- 
ually shed their blood in the cause. 

We have four ladies in camp, all of whom, I am 
happy to say, are well, and bear cheerfully the pri- 
vations and discomforts of camp-life. We pro- 
pose, when the work of preparing for the cold is 
over, to get up some amusements for the troops and 
ourselves. I should not be surprised if we gave 





A MOUNTAIN PILOT. 


balls which were as suc- 
cessful as any in your own 
Fifth Avenue. There is 
also some talk of theatric- 
als. Whether we are to 
fight or not, we have 
made up our minds to be 
as merry for the present 
as the circumstances will 
admit. 





Of Colonel Johnston, 
the commanding officer 
of the Utah Expedition, 
we have the following 
memoir, The portrait is 
from a daguerreotype in 
the possession of an inti- 
mate friend; the memoir 
by that distinguished offi- 
cer and citizen, Colonel 
Preston, of Kentucky. 

Albert Sidney Johnston 
was born in Mason Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, in 1803. 
His father was a physi- 
cian of education and high 
character, from the vicini- 
ty of Salisbury, in Con- 
necticut, who emigrated 
to Kentucky before the 
adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 
His eldest son, Josiah 
Stoddard Johnston, was a 
statesman of signal abili- 
ty, and was returned to 
the Serate of the United 
States from Louisiana. 
He was the confidential 
friend of Mr. Clay, and 
his second in his duel 
with Randolph. Sidney 
Johnston was sent by his 
father, at an carly age, to 
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the school of Dr. Lewis Marshall, a brother of 
Chief-—Justice Marshall, one of the most learned and 
accompli t scholars of his day. Afterward he 
was placed at Transylvania University, where he 
had nearly completed a liberal education when his 
brother, discerning the peculiar bent of his mind, 
induced him to go to West Point. He graduated 
at the Military Academy, and received a commis- 
sion in the 6th Regiment of Infantry. During his 
academic course he was highly distinguished for 
his attainments in mathematics and the severer 
studies of his profession, being almost at the head 


of his classes; but he displayed little aptitude for 
languages and the lighter branches of learning 
He entered the army, and was ordered to the West 
where he was selected as Adjutant-General during 
the Black Hawk war, by the commander, General 
Atkinson, and, though young, earned a high repu- 
tation for gallantry, energy, and judgment. After 


the cessation of hostilities he resigned his commis- 
sion, with the intention of residing upon a planta- 
tion near St. Louis; but afterward, during the 
struccle between Mexico and Texas, he left the 
United States. He arrived in Texas not long after 
the battle of San Jacinto, and while the contest 
was in prozress enrolled himself as a private sol- 
dier in the army, and rose rapidly to high com- 
mand, At that time the forces of Texas, under 
the command of General Felix Huston, a Ken- 
tuckian of rash and impetuous courage, but of no- 
ble and generous impulses, was collected for the 
defense of the infant republic. Johnston was elect- 
ed to supersede him in the command, When he 
arrived Huston chose to consider himself affronted 
upon an imaginary point of etiquette, and chal- 
lenged him the day after he assumed the com- 
mand, Johnston at once accepted the challenge, 
and a meeting ensued, in which he was wounded 

as it was feared, mortally—by his antagonist, who 
was an admirable shot. The friend and second of 
Johnston, thinking he was dying, muttered that 
the matter should not rest, but would be avenged 
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to disperse, Dick followed him in the gathering twi- 
licht till he came up with him, and touched his 
arm, The man looked round 

‘You have spoken kind words to a poor friénd- 
less fellow,” said Dick { walked after you to 
thank you.” 

‘Not my words,” s sid the man. 


they fall not upon 


. 
‘I preach as 





I am bidden God grants 
stony ground,” 


‘* Master,” said Dick, earnestl ‘Tl tell you 


what I feel. I have met cindness, and wrong, 
and insult, where [ did 1 qu loserve them 
Ns human being save you ! n a thought to 


what I am, or where I am going, or what may be- 
come of me for many : 
the world as I have found it, you may be glad to 
know that I am grateful.” 

The man took Dick's proffered hand, and grasped 
it; and then pointing to a little public house bade 
his hearer follow him there, that they might talk 
They found a clean quiet room where a 
bright fire was burning, and glittering in the glass 
of the old-fashioned prints upon the walls. Dick, 
in his joy at finding a new friend, t ld him all his 


day If you have found 


awhile. 


history, and the old man gave himadvice. It was 
too late. he feared, to go back. The war demanded 
men, and nothing would release him: but he ex- 
horted Dick to do his duty ; to avoid the evil courses 
too common with his comrades ; to pray to Heaven 
to turn the hearts of men from vivience and blood- 
shed, and relieve bim from his dreadful burden, 





Dick assured him ferve y that he would strive to 
‘follow his advice. - And so they parted 

lay, before the old man went upon 
his journey When Dick saw him again, they had 


a longer conversation ; they walked together a mile 


promising 


o meet next ¢ 


out of the town, upon the old preacher's road; and 
there Dick resolved to ask of him a favor. 

‘You know,” said Dick, “after battles, they 
form a list of all the men who are killed. Now, I 
want you to promise to look always to these, and 
if ever you find the name of Philip Joyce, which is 


my name in the regiment, to let Margaret Ranson 
and her father know that I am dead.” 


‘God forbid ! exctvimed his friend; “ but 
should it be so, His will be done. I give my prom- 
ise, aud, if i live, it shall be fulfilled.” 

Do not say where, or how,” said Dick, in a 


faltering voice, ‘‘ for it would grieve her more than 
Say that you saw me after I left them, 
and that I was sorry for the pain that I had given 
them.” 

rhe old preacher grasped his hand and bade him 
hope, and be confident of th 


need be. 


good wishes of Jacob 
Bonnell ; and then took his fare 
his way. 

Recruits were drilled rapidly in that time of re- 
bellion, for soldiers mast be had whether taught or 
not. 

Richard Hayes was with the army under Wade 
ind General Hawley at Falkir! 


vell, and went upon 


| 1 Culloden, and 
saw many a scene of carnage, but escaped without 
a wound. He heard no tidings of the old preacher ; 
but his words were not forgotten Phere was not 


iman sidier in all the army. 
Most men liked him, and the 
ployed him te mend their saddles for them. Two 
vears after he had enlisted, he embarked with his 
regiment for Flanders, and then fought at Rou- 
From the day he left his home he had nevy- 
er heard of Margaret or her father, but he still 


cherished the hope of seeing her again. The de- 


a better or more | 


valry officers em- 


coux. 


sire had grown with time Ile guarded ali the 
money that he earned with th hope of being al- 
lowed to buy his freedom, and return to England; 
aud, with this idea forever present, he acquired a 
greedy love of money that looked like avarice in 
his comrades’ eyes, and, indeed, grew nearer to that 
quality every day. The long delay preyed upon 
his spirits, and he became by degre sa sullen and 


silent man, The waste and luxury of young offi- 
cers filled him with envy, ‘The good lack of others 
made him hate them. The sight of successful 
roguery turned all his thoughts to bitterness, 


Sometimes, in his great dejection, doubts would 


arise in his mind whether all hon« ty were not a 
mere delusion—a doctrine preached by knaves who 
were too wise to follow it, but palmed it upon weak- 
er men for their own gain He knew that some- 


times afier an engagement, or even when on the 


march, men would grow suddenly possessed of a 
store of money—{from what source none told. Some 
would gamble this away, sitting at night by watch- 
fires, and would lose go without a thought, 
joined in these; but 
he would sometimes look on with a strong interest. 
One night he was watching 


d sums 
or with « laugh Dick never 


ha party, who were 


quietly throwing dice upon the top of adrum. The 
man who won was an idl nd dissolute fellow. 
Hayes fixed his eyes upon the little heap of money 


which the winner sw pt inte his pouch, and felt a 
rushed to his head. 
hot up into unnatural size, 


gnawing envy. Phe 


Ihe forms of the mer 


and dropped again; the whole scene reeled before 
his eyes in the ruddy gl u f the wooden fire. A 
strong desire possessed him to ize the dice-box, 


and challenge the winner to stake his gains once 
more, A superstitious whisper was in his ear, that 
the purpose for which he want: 
just, and that the other man would squander it 


ld was good and 





and that, seeing all these thir Fertune would 
favor him. He advanced to the drum, and asked 
€ izerly to be allows 1 to throw. Th man acce] l 
his challenge, and Hay lost; he doubled his 
take, and lost again; doubled it, and lost once 
more. Some men who knew their comrade’s ava- 


ricious character, had gathered round, and he knew 
Indeed, 
as he cast down his guineas and left the spot, a 
half-smothered laugh caught his ear, and roused in 
him thoughts more bitter still than he had felt upon 
that New-Yeur’s Day when he wandered hungry 
i treets of Newcastle. 
he mext day, which 
lasted from deylight til near sunset, many hun- 
dreds being slain. The fight had spread over a 
wide country, many sharp struggles having taken 
place at distant points. The company to which 
Hayes belonged had been pushed on to the front; 


that they felt a satisfaction at his losses. 


and weary, a stranger in tl 


There was a great battle on t 








until near the close of the day it found itself alone, 
and the word was given to fall back. At this mo- 
ment he received a blow upon the head, from what 
cause he knew not, for he reeled at once, and fell. 

He could not have lain long. When he awoke 
it was daylight ; but the place where he found him- 
self was deserted. He rubbed his head and found 
a little blood, which he wiped with his handker- 
chief, but he seemed to have nothing but a bruise. 
After resting a few moments, he felt quite revived, 
and determined to go on at once in search of his 
comrades. 

To those who have ever listened for noises real 
or fancied, in solitary places, where there is no 
wind, it will not seem strange that Hayes felt 
doubtful in which direction the body of the army 
lay; for sometimes he seemed to hear a confused 
murmur upon either side, and sometimes a noise 
like one hallooing at a great distance. Not doubt- 
ing, however, that he should rejoin his comrades, 
he wound his way round a low hill till he came to 
a field of brushwood, where traces of the fight were 
visible. The flush of sunset filled the sky, like a 
crimson vapor risen from the battle-field; but the 
light was beginning to fail. Hayes walked quickly 
till he sunk again into a hollow, and there, a little 
off the path, beside a pool of water gleaming crim- 
son in the sunset like a pool of blood, he found the 
body ofa man, He lay there motionless, as if he 
had striven to gain the pool and drink, but had died 
before he reached it ; and, being then some distance 
from the battle-field, had remained there unob- 
served; for Hayes knew, by the richness of his 
uniform, that he was an officer of superior rank. 

tlayes paused a few moments, watching the body 
for some sign of life, but it gave none. His epau- 
lets and sword-hilt glittered even in the waning 
light, and seemed to dazzle the young soldier's 
The uncontrollable madness of the night 
The lust for 
money; the yearning after his abandoned home ; 
the casuistry that made the basest thing seem good, 
all drew him on. 

It was too late to help the man. The gold or 
other things about him could be useful to him no 
more. Before many hours, the wretches who hov- 
er about a battle-field would plunder him of all. 
Ilayes’s comrades had never yet shown scruples on 
this point. He stooped quickly begide the body, 
and drew forth a purse. The man lay sideways, 
and Hayes perceived a ribbon that was round his 
neck, as if fastened to some trinket worn beneath 
his shirt. .He clutched it greedily, and found a 
cross thick-set with diamonds that sparkled as he 
drew it forth. Hayes shrank from touching the 
body as he strove to disentangle the ribbon, when, 
to his astonishment, the wounded man uttered a 
faint groan. 

Hayes started; and then paused; holding the 
cross still firmly. The man was evidently awaken- 
ing from a swoon. His hand passed quickly to his 
breast, as if to feel for the cross there, and as quick- 
ly caught his plunderer by the wrist. 


eyes, 


before came upon him once again. 


* Laissez-moi ca. Mon Dieu! la croix!” ex- 
claimed the officer, as if still half-dreaming. 

Hayes strove to disengage himself, but he him- 
self was weak with recent loss of blood, and the 
man’s strength was returning. le half-raised him- 
self, and clutched Hayes with both hands, and 
they fell together, and struggled with their whole 
strength. Hayes held the cross still, instinctively, 
which engaged his hand, and his antagonist drew 
a pistol from his belt. In another moment he would 
have shot his opponent dead; but Hayes held off 
his arm, and, blinded by the fury of the struggle, 
drew a pistol from his own breast, and fired at his 
opponent. The officer uttered a groan, his hold 
relaxed, and he fell back heavily. Horrified by 
the dreadful act into which his cupidity had be- 
trayed him, Hayes fled from the ground. 

Night had fallen as he hurried on over fields and 
through lanes, till he must have journeyed some 
miles. He discovered no trace of his comrades, 
nor did he desire to meet them again. The words 
of the preacher who had left him at Newcastle rang 
in his ears, and reproached him with his crime. 
He would have given all that he possessed—all 
hopes that he had ever cherished, to go back and 
wipe out that one day from his memory forever. 
Toward daylight he met some laborers, who direct- 
ed him to a little village, where he purchased a 
blue linen blouse, and a cap and trowsers, which 
concealed his military uniform. In this garb he 
wandered about for some time, till, finally, he found 
his wry to the coast, and tock ship for England. 

Hayes found employment in London, but he 
lived a solitary life. Of those who em 
or came in contact with him, none »w his his- 
tory, but all remarked his reserved and gloomy 
character, and shrank from him with dislike or 
dread. Some even said that he had been a hich- 
wayman; others did not scruple to hint their be- 
lief that he had stained his hands with some dread- 
ful deed. Hayes knew their distrust or hatred of 
him, but he lived too much with his own thoughts 
to heed it. Jlis sole idea was to remain cut off 
forever from all who had known him or cared for 
him, suffering a life of voluntary hardship in expi- 
ation of his crime ; though, sometimes, the thought 
of the misfortunes he had met with, and how these 
had, step by step, drawn him onward through a kind 
s to this dreadful end, passed through his 
eased him for a moment of some portion 
of t] urden that he bore. 

I'wo years had elapsed, when, o1 


to his cheerless home, 





loyed him 






of madi 
na 


night, coming 
Hayes passed a man, who 
stared at him for a moment; and then, following 
him, called to him in an anxieus manner to stop. 
Ilayes turned beneath a lamp, and the man, sud- 
denly coming up with him, called him by the name 
of Philip Joy ce! 

Hayes recognized him as Jacob Bonnell, th 
street-preacher, whom he had parted with in New- 
castiec,. 

“They reported you killed,” said the preacher ; 
‘‘ and for these two years I believed that we could 
never meet again in this world.” 

Hayes was too much agitated to speak many 
words, He begged his friend to go home with 
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him; and there the preacher told him that he had 
visited his native town, and, according to his com- 
pact, had communicated to Margaret and her fa- 
ther the intelligence that he was dead. 

“ Promise me,” exclaimed Hayes, “‘ never to let 
them know that I still live.” 

The wildness of his manner struck his hearer 
with astonishment; but Hayes that night made 
confession to him of the crime of which he had 
been guilty. 

“This is horrible,” said his friend, ‘‘and can 
scarcely hope for forgiveness.”’ 

Hayes made no answer; but taking alittle box, 
he unlocked it, and displayed to his visitor’s eyes 
a purse of money and a cross sparkling with dia- 
monds, 

‘*They are here as I stole them,” says Hayes, 
“the accursed things that tempted me to murder 
a wounded man. I have touched no atom of their 
value.” 

** Such justice as is possible must be done,” said 
the preacher. ‘I will endeavor by this clew to 
discover the family to whom they belong, that you 
may restore them.” 

Hayes thanked him, and his visitor took a de- 
scription of the cross. They spent that night in 
serious converse, and Hayes felt a support in his 
presence which he had not known for a long time. 
When they parted, his friend told him that he was 
going from London, but would return again. * * * 

Many months after this event, the young work- 
man was sitting one night alone in his room, seek- 
ing occupation for his mind in reading, when a tap- 
ping at his door aroused him. Taking his lamp in 
his hand, he threw the door open, and there found 
his faithful friend, Jacob Bonnell, with a stranger. 
The light upon the stranger's face revealed a man 
advanced in life. His countenance was stern and 
worn, and he had a thick mustache like a foreign- 
er. Hayes shrank from the man’s gaze, as if he 
remembered some one like him, and remembered 
him with dread. 

** Enter, Monsieur Bonnell,” said the stranger to 
the street-preacher, in a foreign accent. “ You can 
best explain this visit.” 

“This,” said the preacher, “is the Count de 

Jeauséant, the representative of Count de Beau- 
séant who was killed in the action at Val. After 
much correspondence with persons on the Conti- 
nent, I have discovered him, and he has traveled 
here in person to obtain from your hand the dia- 
mond cross, a precious heir-loom belonging to his 
family, which you took from his brother's person 
on the battle-field.” 

“They are here!” exclaimed Hayes, suddenly 
unlocking the box; but the stranger stopped him, 
and taking the lamp from his hand, held it up to 
his own face, and bade Hayes scan his features, 
and teil him if he knew him. 

The man looked steadily at him, and Hayes 
trembled violently with a sudden suspicion of the 
truth that awaited him. 

“T have deceived my friend here,” said the for- 
eigner, impressively. ‘“ It was I myself who was 
cruelly attacked and plundered on the field of Val. 


. 


See here! 

The stranger thrust open his shirt, and revealed, 
near his left shoulder, a bullet-wound now healed. 
“ This is your act,” he added. 

Hayes uttered a cry of joy, and, seizing the 
stranger by the hand, fell on his face, and im- 
plored his pardon for the terrible wrong that he 
had done. 

Some tears rolled down the weather-beaten cheek 
of the old soldier as he took Hayes’s hand, and as- 
sured him of his forgiveness. ‘‘ This noble friend 
of yours has told me your strange story,” he added. 

“Tt is happily ended so far,” said the preacher ; 
‘*but with God's blessing it may have a happier 
sequel. Would you see Margaret Ranson once 
again?” 

“The hope of such a happiness was gone forev- 
er,” replied Hayes; ‘‘ but this night and its unex- 
pected joy revives it. Would she, or would her 
father, see me again?” 

‘* She believes you dead,” replied Bonnell ; ‘‘ that 
she would be rejoiced to find you living, how can I 
doubt 2? When I saw her last, she still wore mourn- 
ing for her loss, and her father spoke of you with 
tenderness and regret as one who might have been 
happy with his daughter, and who might have re- 
lieved him of the cares of his business now in his 
old age.” 

On the morrow Jacob Bonnell wrote to Marga- 
ret and her father that Richard Hayes was known 
to be still living, and that he would come to them 
that week to bring more important tidings ; and in 
a day or two Hayes and he started together. It 
was in the winter time, with some snow on the 
ground, and the old-fashioned Highflyer coach was 
four days upon the road—an endless and a weary 
time; but Hayes’s heart was lighter than it had 
been for many years. In the old inns where he 
staid on the road, when he succeeded in falling 
into a doze at night, he dreamed of being again 
and again an apprentice in the old saddle-maker's 
shop, with all the miseries of his future life still 
mercifully hidden from his knowledge. A dream 
of dreams it was; but when they stood before the 
old house again, and looked up at its plastered 
front, and its worn wooden steps leading into the 
shop, in which he had known so much of sorrow 
and delight; and at the small-paned lattice win- 
dow, from which he had dropped on to the porch 
on the night when he had fled—and,found all still 
unchanged, a shade of doubt and“fear passed over 
him, soon happily to vanish. Jacob aa en- 
tered first, and staid some time, preparing the way 
for his companion. Then he came out, and led his 
companion into the room behind the shop, where 
the old man, though now decrepit, was sitting in 
an arm-chair by the fire, exactly as of old; and 
! crowning delight of all! his own good Mar- 
raret, who had mourned for and loved his mem- 


oh 


ory through all, fell on his shoulder, uttering no 
word, but only sobbed for joy. Not dead! Un- 
less the miserable outcast, the poor soldier, and the 
gloomy misanthrope were one with him. 

Jacob Bonnell staid with them for some days, 
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doing many good offices to poor persons in the 
town, though he visited them afterward once a 
year, taking their town in the circuit of his labors, 
He exhorted them always to be mindful of the 
Providence which had led them te so happy an 
issue; for Hayes, before his next visit, was the 
husband of Margaret, and the old saddle-maker, 
who had retired, leaving all the conduct of his 
trade to his old apprentice, had caused to be writ- 
ten over his windows the words *‘ Ranson and 
Hayes, Saddle-makers.” 


MY FLORA. 


Trit me, Gentles, have you seen 
My Fora pass this way? 

That you may know the Miss I mean, 
Her briefly I'll portray. 


No bonnet on her head, 
But on her neck she wears: 
An oyster-shell ’tis said 
In size with it compares. 
ts shape no eye can brook, 
Its use is doubtful, too; 
It but imparts a barefaced look, 
And brings much cheek to view. 


Her dress may please the Swell 
For its swoln exuberance : 
She looks a Monster Belle 
In such Big Ben expanse. 
Those air-tubes filled with gas 
Might lift her to the moon; 
The small boys mark it as they pass, 
And screech out, “‘ Ah Bal-loon !” 
A parasol she bears 
For ornament, not use : 
For comfort gloves she wears 
Too tight, and sleeves too loose. 
Behind her hangs a hood 
Just level with her chin, 
An Indian Squaw might find it good 
To put a baby in. 


Of her hair she shows the roots, 
Sham flowers the rest conceal ; 
And she's crippled by her boots 
With the military heel : 
Streets off you hear them stalk 
Whene’er she ventures out ; 
And she seems to waddle more than walk, 
Her hoops so sway about. 


Iler figure may be good, 
jut that no eye can tell; 
A mere lay-figure would 
Show off her dress as well. 
She may have ankles neat, 
But they're concealed by skirt, 
Which chiefly serves to hide her feet, 
And gather up the dirt. 


Then, Gentles, have you seen 
My Fora this way come ? 
She can not have unnoticed been, 
She takes up too much room! 


THE NATIVES OF CAPE COLONY. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly. 
New \ ork, January 12, 1858. 

ALLow me to correct a mistake which your cor- 
respondent makes in his communication to you 
from Cape Town, which appeared in your edition 
of the 9th of this month. He writes concerning 
the Hottentots: ** They are not many, and most] 
reside far in the interior, and are met with at AL. 
goa Bay,” and ‘at Natal, where they are split up 
into tribes of Zulus, Fingoes, etc.” 

The Hottentots belong to a race quite distinct 
from the Zulus or Fingoes, and are totally differ- 
ent from them in appearance and character. Their 
color is very much the same as that of the Chinese 
and their eyes are generally of the same elongate 
form. They originally possessed the western part 
of the Cape, but are now scattered over the colony, 
and may be called the peasantry of the Cape. 
They drive wagons, gather in the harvest, and 
yerform other farm labor for the colonists. 

ingoes are a tribe very similar to the Caffres in 
appearance (so much so as not to be distinguished 
except by an experienced person). They have the 
same color (varying from black to olive), and the 
same upright, tall forms and symmetrical limbs, 
and the same head, of Caucasian shape, although 
wool-covered. They were enslaved by the Caffres, 
but were liberated by the English; and I must 
give them credit for their gratitude, for they have 
ever remained the firm allies of their liberators. 
They also live, for the most part, in the colony, 
and perform the duties of cattle-herds and shep- 
herds for the colonists—and most excellent cattle- 
herds they make. The Hottentot displays in his 
conduct a far lower moral nature than Fingo, Caf- 
fre, or Zulu. Although it may be said that they 
have been converted to Christianity by the good 
missionaries of the Cape, yet their conduct shows 
none of this conversion: they are addicted to the 
lowest and most degrading vices, and seem to be 
perfect slaves to all their appetites, The Fingo or 
the Caffre is not a drunkard, and does not give 
way to vice as the Hottentot, although making no 
profession, The Fingoes are as muscular and pow- 
erful as the Caffres, and have generally beaten 
them, when opposed by even superior numbers, in 
battle, but the tribe is not very numerous. They 
hate the Caffres most cordially. The Zulus are a 
finer race than either the Fingoes or the Caffres ; 
they are very numerous, and live near and in the 
colony of Port Natal, north of Algoa Bay. They 
are very useful to the colonists in that quarter. I 
resided nearly four years in the eastern district of 
the Cape Colony, near Algoa Bay, where I was en- 

ged in the pursuit of farming, and employed a 
arge number of Hottentots and Fingoes ton Caf- 
fres, in times of peace). 1 am, therefore, pretty well 
acquainted with these people, and understand their 
character well. j 

Knowing that you would wish to have any mis- 
take correctedewhich might appear in your valu- 
able paper, I have troubled you with the above. 

A Carr CoLonmst. 
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MR. ASPINWALL’S MURILLO. 


THe public of New York have had the privilege, 
within the past few days, of admiring a great work 
of art by one of the most eminent of the old Span- 
ish masters—‘‘ The Immaculate Conception,” by 
Murillo. This painting is the property of Mr. 
William H. Aspinwall, a late partner in the emi- 
nent house of Howland & Aspinwall, who is now 
occupied in expending in Europe a portion of his 
fortune in the collection of a gallery of paintings. 

To understand the subject, it must be known that 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, which 
has lately been adopted by the hierarchy of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church as an indispensable article of 
faith, was proclaimed early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury by the Franciscans of Seville and an influen- 
tial section of the Spanish priesthood. Their idea 
was that the Holy Virgin, the Mother of God, was 
born without sin, and without share in the curse 
laid on Adam and his descendants. A party in the 
Papal Church had professed belief in this dogma 
ever since the thirteenth century; but at the time 
Murillo flourished it had not received the favor of 
the Papal conclave, and indeed was viewed with 
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MR. ASPINWALL’S MURiLLU. 


remarkable disfavor by many eminent Popes. The 
Spanish clergy were, in consequence, all the mor 
anxious to set forth their peculiar views; and the, 
naturally called art to their aid. Hence the great 
number of “ Conceptions” by the chief Spanish 
masters, and especially by the chiefest among them 
—Bartolome Esteban Murillo. 

He painted many Conceptions. There are sev- 
eral in Spain—four at Madrid, three at Seville, one 
at Cadiz—and others elsewhere. The Louvre con- 
tains two—one purchased by Louis the Eighteenth, 
the other by the present Government of France, at 
the sale of the Gallery belonging to the late Mar- 
shal Soult. For this last picture no less a sum than 
615,300 francs (over $103,000) was paid. The pic- 
ture purchased by Mr. Aspinwall belonged to the 
late King of Holland. At his death his Gallery 
was offered for sale, and all the paintings sold, 
save a few which the family bought in. Among 
these was this Murillo, for which $20,000 had been 
bid in vain. When Mr. Aspinwall passed through 
Holland, a short time since, he heard of the paint- 
ing, and made an offer for it. Negotiations were 
opened between him and the royal family ; but it 
seeming impossible to come to an arrangement, 


Mr. Aspinwall abandoned the hope of becoming 
possessor of the Murillo, and pursued his journey 
to Paris. He had been but a few days in that city, 
however, when he was waited upon by an emissary 


from Holland, who was a bearer of a message to | 


the effect that on reflection the owners of the pic- 
ture accepted his offer. Mr. Aspinwall thus be- 
came owner of this fine work of art. We are not 
aware of the sum he paid, but the picture is said 
to have been entered at the Custom-house at the 
value of $30,000—a larger value, probably, than is 
set upon any other single work of art ever brought 
to this country. 

The leading idea of the painting is the sinless- 
ness of the Virgin. She is represented as standing 
on the moon, because the Revelation speaks of the 
“woman clothed with the sun, and the moon un- 
der her feet.” (xii. 1.) Light, in the painting, ra- 
diates from her, to justify the expression, ‘‘ clothed 
with the sun.” 
understood to have had reference to the prominence 
of the crescent in the old Moorish reminiscences of 
Spain. She is robed in blue and white, to agree 
with a tradition which declared that the Virgin 
had appeared in those colors to a pious Portuguese 


The crescent shape of the moon is 





nun, named Beatrix da Silva Rut the crowning 
idea of the work is the dignified serenit the pa s- 
sionless innocence expressed in the f stures of the 
Virgin. In the lan ze of an eminent writer, 
“the pure, unsexual unconsciousne of sin or 
shame; Heavenly beati e past utterance; the 
retiring virgin loveliness of the ed Mary, seem 
to have stolen so n i that she is not 
aware of her own power nation She is 
about fifteen vear ld. with tl regular feature 

which the Greek arti selected to express the se- 
renity of the immortal gv devoid of buman frail- 


ties; her attita 


He non 


Acr } ling breast 


bnem bending 


It only remains to express the wish that all who 
eare for art will avail themselves of the present 
time to see this fine work of art. Many persons 
will regret that Mr. Aspinwall did not rather spend 
his money on modern paintings than on those of a 
defunct age; but this is his concern, not the pub- 
lic’s. Perhaps when his Gallery is completed it 
may be found that modern ertists have not been 
forgotten. 
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ng HARPER'S 
—y{ * ; tear I ive paid it, and t roduce my 
Miscellany. wituowse to prove the pay men 
I is dilemma the 1 nt f that no re- 
= sou was left but to seek the aid of the French 
Em < r. wl feel fi vy of his 
] at \ rv recom l him to place 4 
. - 1 < t mas of oF fl \ interpreters 
, a lerst pretty well the chicanery of the 
rur law, and was aware of the tem pursued 
| 4 | tors to elude t ’ vent of demands 
‘ ! f 1 tl were liabl 
| W yeasures were | 1 the merchant 
i ! r peared bef h ude, who de- 
: f former his ground of complaint 
| Che payment of this note,’ he replied, ‘ which 
I i ] l is to have dischars oy 
} i What do you reply to this ?’ asked the Judge 
of the debt 
jout cer “* That I have already paid it, and that here 
I tried irc my witnesses.’ 
I ee rruly enough, two men advanced from the 
for the; crowd, and testified circumstantially to the pay- 
a day or two | ment of the note, mentioning the day and hour 
the third, when itt ok pla e 
t 1 und gave Che affair seemed decided, and the consterna- | 
us to mab tion of the plaintiff was complete, when the inter- 
to d t preter, who had remained silent, thus addressed | 
Lif n the Judge 
‘ We admit tl e} as stated 
, y these worthy men have failed to tell | 
y or perhaps did one hour 
. Dr. Gut f lent the mone fendant for 
Mil l mmodat 
q Io corroborate this statement two witnesses 
if ! nd bore as full stimony as the two 
: f r had done on the opposite sick And, ast 
fendant v iable to rebut them, he was obliged 
t t ! t mand rh s fully upt » the mod- 





( | tice in some more civilized lands.’ 
‘ N alinde 4 FOOD AND DIGESTION 
= pega ye. Nm l'isene can be no doubt that the palate is de- | 
it = signed to inform us what is proper for the stomach, 
= 1 ) uncovernabl i of co , that must best instruct us what food 
J ’ j heen sw - to take and what to avoid: we want no other ad- 
‘ : 


Nothing can be more cle 


} 


to the taste were 


| 
r than that those 
eable 





| , Ch articles which are agre by 
4 , most brilliant | 2@ture intended for our food and sustenance, wheth- 
Af ' hed i ; remory mat er liquid or solid, foreign or of native production. | 
ws : hildren, my God. If they are pure and unadulterated, no harm can | 
f my Sa I can not say what be dreaded by their use: they will only injure by | 

¢t Lean sas ‘ | never happ abuse Consequently, whatever the palate ap- 









































r happ i God be thanked | proves, eat and drink always in moderation, but | 
, liy nfort in such an never in ¢ ss; keeping in mind that the first pro- 
the two mem- | cess of digestion is performed in the mouth, the sec- | 
Hl ' red Fos ‘ in the stomach; and that, in order that th 
an tomach may be able to do its work perly, it is 
leath where it requisite the first process should be well performed 
1e to ji is rhis consists in masticating, or chewing the solid 
food, so as to break down and separate the fibres 
| and small substances of meat and vegetables, mix- 
) I 7 ing them well, and blending the whole together 
{ 1, perhaps, t) bef they swallowed; and it is particularl 
" operat l upon all to take plenty of time to their meals, 
Hyatt ) 1 never in haste 
VV l wl 
er oF DOGS AND WOMEN IN IT 
Kreageng Aes Ane you fond of dogs ?” inqui 
f ' -” 2 ’ author of ‘‘ Yusef.” “If you are, ir in- 
’ = Ri tlie dulgence for a few reflections on the subject. Dogs 
, f= are an important element in social life throughout 
’ tom tet that tho | France and Italy—as much so, in fact, as men and 
; . He desired women. The same startling remark applies to 
f} t. and Sir Astley | Some other parts of Europe, but not in so palpable 
= vals aform. Paris is famous for three things, and upon 
=clal t} these three depends its very existence; without 
‘ “ee , | them, it would no longer be Paris: I mean politi- 
takir | cians, puppet-shows, and lap-dogs. The last are 
ay ’ | not by any means the least in importance. In 
i! Sir Astley. “any thing | S0me respects they are more important than the 
sbi he put th cap into | human species: they form a safety-valve for the 
affections; they are sincerely worshiped by both 
’ ts contela « “y occupy a more exalted sphere in the 
\ , ircle than women, because a Frenchman is 
uxt lated. os since. always in earnest when he loves his dog ; they are 
"ae more respected than men, because a woman is nev- 
is ; at his own resi er unfaithful to her beloved dog ; she appreciates 
' int departed constancy, and loves even a lap-dog accordingly. 
er Pn In Florence it is much the same thing rhe 
it ' wae e cheer. | #mount of affection bestowed upon the canine spe- 
‘a man who | Ci@s is beyond calculation. As society is organ- 
ai tn indiffes ized it is very natural that it should be so. No 
her. however, Sir | 3 ung lady of any pretensions to gentility can pur- 
latina tien that on chase a husband under five hundred scudi How-- 
. . Wig Nae ever beautiful or virtuous she may be, it is useless 
: 1 of. and | for her to think of getting married without a wed- 
t £3000 of it in | ding portion of five hundred scu An indifferent 
‘ ine alates husband may be obtained for three hundred; but 
ian hla alk he is always a bad bargain even at that. Any 
: ; |} man who would marry a girl without ‘the tin’ 
es is that of | © uld be considered a simpleton. Such cases are 
. oo rare—not that simpletons are rare, but an Italian 
4 . ’ : is seldom nupie as to marry without a s: 
tor lent for the loss of time in making 
| ‘ ‘ i und tl aact fa evening at hon 
1¢ hay 1 weel lo love a woman w ith any 
‘ irrying her on that account is ridiculous 
S j Il his fancy } she may b¢ 
rd ie, but if deficient in scudi 
\ A ] less ] sid \ manti 
t ty ‘ ‘ t} } lex } a Floren- 
‘ t I ters 1 lef L marriage 
! e ist f six! us all tl 
I } 1 l t industry 
} } ) « | , 
( ! l { f t , impat 
clot! I ] is tol I assioned 
! liar] I | ) ’ of its 
: ler wa ; me thes gir 
wht the whol hear Well, as! ‘ of ha ] 
it short d hoj of happiness lized, a r la " 
nt called upon | larger marriage portion, bid for } He i - 
amount of t! diately knocked himself : } 1 said t 
4 l when t other, ‘ Dear l« arr ‘ I love you 
| ] id it 1 | with unabated ardor, | mar? i t of the 
question. I am offered more by a1 r lad nd 
! t, “3 of course, loving me as you do, and | y in- 
t f 1 terests ; rt, you will be crati i to learn that 
I have accepted the offer, and intend to be married 
It is of no consequence,’ responded the Ar- | immediately.’ 
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‘The 


young lady was in great despair, as may 



























































THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


the ac- 























Conscrrno Mostly used by us in judging 
t s of othe 
| -_ 
} ava I sa lustman s e other day t 
have ‘ br 
> 
| Next to that of las, t ip of booksis per- | 
haps the least respect iH philosophical t 
rude remark, that f lend i i wis ab »w 
them 
=> 
The value of a * i ; s ’ t 
t r ft is « it 1 at 
tha } " erl 
taal 
« f t re t ¢ 
st ‘ i ra l ‘ ad 
corn, a bad 
_ 
It ] at gots the 
play I 
: —_ 
o it v w 1 gave her 
grat n the new to od, t 4 to read 
a The « reading aloud the 1} had t at i 
i way of hear n the parish kirk, and be 
gan to read in t exa in which he had so often 
heard the minist i good lady was shocked at 
the boy's prof | him a x on the ear, ex 
claimed Ww ‘ 1 read the news] with 
the Bible twang Ol ut Bible twang; surely thé 
I m uy nted it as the thi where 
v to thin off t number of church-goersa, or to send 
t e to sleep wl 
=_ 
Ay s lady being told that her lover was enddenly 
killed, exclaimed Oh, that splendid gold watch of his! 


1 


| give me that—give me something to remember him by! 
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The following notice appears on a country mecting- 















































be supposed. Her lover was married, and there | »°™* ‘Any person sticking against this church 
| : : 
' « . will be prosecuted according to law ar ther 1 
was an end to « pes. Sometime after her | gance™ 
sister received the addresses of a gentleman, who ~<_ 
vo negro women bring fruit to Petersbur Virg ‘ 
was eq tally in o and “ uted in his love. At | prorket One is a tall, powerfully-built negress with a 
length, impatient to have the nuptial knot tied, he stentorian voice; the other, always compat is a 
sent his lawver to demand what amount of funds | “in, diminutive creature. The big one roars out, with a 
she had ‘Six hundred seudi,’ w the answer peculiar intonation dwelling on the first sylia! ‘Hu 
: ad, ix hund mu, W t a . elberriea !" the other. as if pertectly sfied at all t 
*That won't do,’ said he; so he « 1 upon the | world has heard the announcement. after a 1 
young lady and i Dearest. + y I love pause meekly chirps, ‘‘ Me too! 
you, but I can’t po ly marry yo x d ‘Ma, here's a word in the paper I v to } 
sceudji, Itistoo small a sum: rether - | What is } “Ad icide ' : 
low what a gentlem of mv standing in society murde ano Well, ma, when Jack N 
: . ‘ I att sa Tommycids 
has a right to ex} wept, of 1 —— Swe Tom . 
declared that it was impossible to] h Snon uid a D may say 1 1 
Her sister, observing her Y r liti ob- pl bout bad neight vorst 1 5 
. Mir ‘ : 
served to her: ‘ Since tl ] I r loved or | °° tx P . 
can love is married, and s it is im ible that | , 
I can ever again be happy, I give you my j , —_~ - 
It is better one of us should be married than nei- | , ‘ “ te = 
: is \] l s 
ther The ardent lover was soon informed M for m , : o 
It was not quite enou h vet: but, in ~ S gz facultic 
she was pretty and seemed to have a just apprecia- Witt anal > nied on , 
tion of his merits, he would marry h and th u un, when he 1 t his pa 
marriage contract was accord duly land | i Pica mum, the : i i 
" the v the } . 
carried into effect. The si now old |? ; m 
maid, and lives tl ngs of her . fork of a road . a 
needle. Many other cas r kind ha $ ! 
a ae 
been related to me, showi Avery « state D alas a | . Intl 
of things in social lift Now, it rarely hay chea surants f ba 
pens that in Italian la marry the « ct of - i — ms 7 Fr , = 
t } ‘ } . , . a la 
her affections, a sit it is equally impossible yuid ringes, from A 
for a gentleman to continue loving where there is He is then expected 1 
a lack of scudi, there must be an intermediate cl : , f re y relnete 
of beings to r i 1 of the heart | / : 
1 . 
Ladies must love som I ‘ 5 a' so they a 
love theirlap-dogs. I hav | beautiful girls of : aS 
_ aed ‘ | of the ca 
eighteen hug, and kiss, and fondle these abomina- | : ooh 
ble little brutes till it made n perfectly nervot I ld be ¢ ted a fine art. f is . r 
I . é 
ut this is nothing to the ff mac a fine thing. Who ever k .* fune an” t " 
€ On the « vy. is t ( ’ t 
by the other s Sitting in a café, | som + ~~ a 6 ond . ' ; 
see two or three bearded men kiss « ino r ag + +) It I . 6 
while half a dozen are engaged in kissing their lap- fl I ‘ n V r AS 
dogs I know a tleman who amuses himself by spe’ x e! ! \ f 
+ 1 A, . : : t lar { é 
placing a il g on his plate and trying to swal as} ' = . 
low its head 1 at ver who had a fight the ot est f \\ for f I r 
, ‘ 5 ¢ : ' q 
day in consequen having jokingly observed to ast | good edt 
~~ - " cY ’ 
an acquaintance tha vas an ugly specime _ 
There are lap-dog rades in Floret Phos  ¥ ma 1 
7 : +f » ts j hemselves bef t ~ 
of the no nt out in han sear a Bedford 
attended | I to take the fr senced. and the 1 
( - curs in the ordinary ranks of life are at- wi ave this 1 
1 by exquisites on the public promenades, cherish,” « I 
e 52 eo i he , 7 ] 
ld them by a small silk or silver chain. La- oe “or “ 
ire infatuated about their dogs, and can go . . e¢ i } 1 I 
no tance without th They seem to be the | ' he t i 
: _- 
source of pride—I might say the great pointofhon- | 4 , P . 
or—with both sexe rouch a lap-dog, save in the day f ha I 
, ; : ¢ : r ; ‘ 
way of jest, and you are a ruined man; all other , ter } 
1d > " ‘ Bi' ¥ ‘ t n | 
insults may be for but this is an unpardona- The » a. ‘ 
ble offense. | ¥ ‘ i B A 
| From dogs to uges—it is not a very wide | ™ t ht t i f 
| — : . ‘ t a ft | 
| jump. Vhen in Bol that city being chief ae ams ten } . 
| known to me through its sausages—I took some | to the eff ‘ t ‘ 
pains to inform myself respecting the history of ladies cau great a \ ‘ 
a " " ¥. ‘ " ad } " 
sausages as a branch of its fine arts; but all I ; . - 
t were none but I , 
| could find on the subject was, that there once exist- | madame. they'll 
ed in Bologna a peculiar race of dogs, called Bolog- | - ; oll 
nini, which were fed and cherished with great care | , “ “te . a, 
4 | in ] I t yaMr.G 
some time in the Middle Ages, since which period . enough. t have t nm 
| ing g 
they have gradually become extinct. The sau- Cant 
| iy ” -_ 
sages, however, are excellent. | A lawyer in one of Cashes 
‘ | can another's head I ti 
MEN OF BUSINES# | ze for i Ile did | 
Rare almost as great poets—-rarer, perhaps, | about I may as well apolc 
; : : ; t t him the f 
than veritable saints and martyrs—are consum- : 
mate men of business. A man, to be excellent in ! wy 
| this way, must not only be variously gifted, but 
| his gifts should be nicely proportioned to one an- . ‘ 
other. He must have, in a high degree, that vir- | 1 Aj 
tue which men have always found the least pleas- s of whist 
ant of virtues—prudence. His prudence, however, . i i 
will not be merely of a cautious and quiescent or- 
der, but that which, being ever actively engaged, : : 
| is more fitly called discretion than prudence. Such | i] 
a man must have an almost ignominious love of de- all Ina 
‘ " Ne y } 
tails, blended (and this is a rate combination) with . - 
a high power of imagination, enabling him to look THEN AND NOW 
| along extended lines of possible action, and put | Then the butchers used to drive thei: 
these details in their right places. He requires a | one’s door and cut off any desired part—the ani:al so fa 
| great knowledge of character, with that exquisite | miliar with what would seem at this day a cruel pic f 
i . . . business ast to m it in the least nd so fror 
| tact which feels unerringly the right moment when | 4... ntiloften a butcher would t e 
| toact. A discreet rapidity must pervade all the | ping, nothing but a hind quarter bef i \ 
movements of his thought and action. He must | found here over a dozen mark ! boar 
; : , : , ‘ 
be singularly free from vanity, and is generally | . \a 
5 ' rn 
| found to be an enthusiast, whu has the art to con- by the } . | 
ceal his enthusiasm. | f vege 
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he was paid in pot juently his « 
ery was raised ever 
Again ? 
rhe militia of N at is. saw . 
twi ust wee ould swee l 4 
t ‘ ’ with brooms Ar I 








“ ‘ ake! m weda 
« n that 4 been > 
ispering in his ear al 
I not nur I 
The ‘ 1, st i 
" led ull pr tizens 
ea h the put rks. The f 
| i o led ¥ 
ul r plays r! r j a ‘ ( 
x caret ‘ 
In the « nia 
ee! its a < 1} 
PM I ( Par ‘ 
R . t 
I ‘ s é ’ 
r of ! tole This speaks 
f 1 als of N York, nsiderir how valua- 
ble real e:tate i 
M uli the French bart he re Germans, who 
have Poles by their doors to attract customers 
— —_ - 
An innocent y 1g sportsman, in order tos a squirt 
I the top of a tree, climbed a 1 and on 
1 asked the reas f so foolish a f 4 “That 
he In't want to strain the gun by a long shot.’ | 
-_ 
We have no desire to be acquainted with the bachclor 


who perpetrated the following : 
“ Nature, impartial in her ends, 
When she made man the strongest, 
In justice, then, to make amends, ; 
Made woman's tongue the longest."’ 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 
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Vereran Berotar. ‘Ven vou get inside, Sammy, my boy, mind, you look out for the Spoons 


end Ferks Them's the Swag 
Arprevtice. ** But, s'pose I’m caught ?” 
Vereran BurGiar, * 


You won't be Caught; and if you are, the Officer ‘I! let you go when I ask 


him 

Arrrenticer. ** But spose he don’t ?” 

Vereran Buroiar. ‘ He will; and if he don’t, you won't be tried.” 

APPRENTICE But if I] am? 

Vereran Boro ar. ‘ You won't be; and if you are, the jury won't agree, and you'll be acqu*tted.” 

A PPRENTIC! * How if I ain't?” 

Vereray Berovar. “ You will; and if you ain't, we get out a Writ of Error, and have a new 
trial 

APPRENTICE. “ But suppose you can’t?” 


Vereran Buroian. 

APPRENTICE But if y 

VeTeran BurGuas 
People, and the Gov'nor 
ished.’ 


ADVERTISI 


M rSTIC HALL SEMINARY for Young 


Ladies, 5 miles from Bost 


be obtained of the Principal, 
Mra, T, P, SMI 


TH, Box, Boston, Mass, 


' 

I 

But we can; and if we fail, why, we'll get the judgment suspended.” 
u break down ?” 


‘We won't; and if we do, we'll get a Petition, signed by all the respectable 


i Pardon you right away. Don't be afraid, Sammy, you'll never be pun- 
[ Fru Apprentice, reassured, 
. 


GEO W. THOR NE, Acexr, 
BOOKBINDER. 


Special attention given to the binding of Haxrzr’s 
Maoazine and Weskty. All descriptions of binding 
done in the best etyle and at the lowest rates. 

No, 821 PEARL STREET, 
Three Doors below Harper's Building. 
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Tue Bure.an’s Frrenp. “ This here, Sir, is a Petition to the Governor for the Pardon of Jim Cur- 
THROAT—one of the best Fellows in the World—who had the Misfortune to knock his Wife's Brains 
out, set Fire to his House, and burn up his two Babies. All done, Sir, in a moment of ungovernable 
Passion, for which a Poor Fellow oughtn't to be held responsible. I hope you'll sign it, Sir. We've 
got the names of Eight eminent Merchants, Sixteen leading Lawyers, and Ten Wall Street Opera- 
tors. See here!” 

Morat Mercuant. “Ah! I see. Poor Fellow dashed his Wife's Brains out,eh? Burnt up his 
' Poor Fellow! Well, I suppose I must Sign it.” [Signs his name. 


two Babies! 
——— —— ——————— a 








b ' eames VALENTINES! 
FOR 1858. 

Philip J. Cozans, Valentine Manufacturer, 107 Nassau 
Street, is now prepared to furnish Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers with the most 

MOST COMPLETE AND EXTENSIVE 
Stock of Valentines and Valentine Stationery ever of- 
fered the trade in the United States, 
Ar Reta. Prices To surr Tue Times. 

Catalogues with prices and terms will be sent to any 
part of the United States or Canada when desired. Send 
on your orders early 

Pr. J. COZANS, 
107 Nassau Street, New York. 


$1 a WILL PAY FOR BOARD AND 
e ~ TUITION in the FLUSHING FEMALE 
COLLEGE one year. Address Rev. WILLIAM H. 
GILDER, A.M., President, at Flushing, Long Island, 








HE BEST FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
—GIBB'S PATENT. 
$15 Sewing Machines. 
$15 Sewing Machines. 
$15 Sewing Machines. 
$15 Sewing Machines. 
$15 Sewing Machines. 
$i5 Sewing Machines. 

These Machines are warranted to give entire satisfsc- 
tion. MORE SIMPLE, ACCURATE, AND RELIABLE 
THAN ANY OTHER FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 

Best City references given. Wholesale and Retail. 

THOMAS & CO., 480 Broadway, N. Y. 
OL. I. OF HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
handsomely bound in 
CLOTH EXTRA, 


of its weight. It will be sent by Express, if so 
freight to be paid by the Purchaser, 





En el 








